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professional tennis player and popular speaker. 
Tickets are required for Crawford’s speech, but ad¬ 
mission is free. 


REACHING OVM-Motivational speaker Roger 
Crawford will close the Student Enrichment Series 
with a talk April 14 in Wise Auditorium. Crawford 
has conquered multiple birth defects to become a 


Crawford talk 
to close Series 


By BILLIE SEBRING 
staff writer 

Motivational speaker Roger 
Crawford II will conclude the Stu¬ 
dent Enrichment Series at 9:50 a. m. 
April 14 in Wise Auditorium. 

Crawford’s natural talents, ge¬ 
nuine qualities and willingness to 
share have made him popular 
speaker who can make a difference 
in the lives of those who hear his 
message “Never Let Go Of Your 
Dream. 

“I know you touch the lives of 
each of us differently, yet I know we 
all felt one thing: A much more 
positive view of life in general, but 
particularly our view of ourselves. 
‘Making the Difference’ is a phrase 
synonymous with the people in my 
organization. In my opinion, it is a 
phrase synonmous with Roger 
Crawford II, for he, too, has ‘Made 
the Difference’ in the lives of each 
of those he touches, both in heart and 
mind,’* said William S. Lien, nor¬ 
thern area manager of IBM. 

Audiences are captivated, enter¬ 
tained and inspired as Crawford 
skillfully delivers his powerful 
message. His positive attitude and 
delightful sense of humor express his 
philosophy of life. 

“I would rather have one leg and 
a positive attitude than two legs and 
a negative attitude,” said Crawford. 

Crawford’s left leg was amputated 
at age 5, he has only two fingers on 
his right hand and one on his left 
hand. His right foot has only three 
toes. Time, love and encouragement 
from parents and friends helped him 
finally realize that physical defects 
aren’t necessarily handicaps. He 
emphasizes that each person has han¬ 
dicaps, some are internal while 
others are external, but by accepting 
the challenge and stretching beyond 
presumed limits, handicaps can be 
overcome. Crawford shares 
dramatic and humorous experiences 


to prove the value of a proper 
attitude. 

“There’s nothing such as 
unrealistic goals, just limited im¬ 
agination,” Crawford explained. 

Physical limitations have not kept 
him from becoming an accomplish¬ 
ed athlete and achieving his career 
goals. He is certified by the United 
States Professional Tennis Associa¬ 
tion as a tennis professional. He let¬ 
tered four years in tennis with 47 
wins and six losses. He earned a 
B.A. in communications at Loyola- 
Marymount University in Los 
Angeles, becoming the first severe¬ 
ly handicapped person to play a 
NACC Division I college sport. 

When Crawford plays tennis he 
slips two fingers through the parallel 
bars on the raquet and grips with 
both hands. He boasts of being the 
best two-handed server in the world, 
he further boasts of being the only 
one. 


7 know you touch the 
lives of each of us 
differently... ’ 


“You exhibit what can be called 
‘true grit’ in all that you do. You 
have forgotten whatever handicaps 
others may have assigned to you, 
and have concentrated on the God- 
given talents you so proudly 
display,” Ronald Regan, President 
of the United States, told Crawford. 

Crawford has appeared on “Good 
Morning America,” “Real Peo¬ 
ple,” “You Asked For It,” “Kids 
Are People Too,” and “The Great 
Space Coaster.” NBC earned an 
Emmy Award for their TV movie, 
“In a New Light,” featuring 
Crawford. His lataest challenge is an 
autobiography, “Playing It By 
Heart.” 


Phi Theta Kappa to add 286 


An initation banquet for new 
members of the Alpha Omicron 
Chapter of Phi Theta Kappa will be 
at 5:30 p.m. April 12 in the Student 
Center. 

Chapter Sponsor Lena Exum an¬ 
nounced prospective members last 
month. 

To qualify for this elite status 
students have accumulated at least 12 
hours of work at TJC in a degree 
plan offered in it’s catalog. Moral 
character and citizenship are also 
evaluated. 

Eligible students become pledges 
by signing an agreement to uphold 
the standards of Phi Theta Kappa and 


paying an initiation fee of $30. The 
fee is used for initiation supplies, 
banquet decorations, Christmas par¬ 
ty and other chapter activities. There 
are no other dues. 

Prospective members for spring 
1988 are: 

Dena R. Adams, Kimberly D. 
Allen, Nancy L. Allen, NoraJ. An¬ 
drews, Michael D. Ashby, Janet Lee 
Bailey, Carolyn S. Bain, Laura Ann 
Baird, Charlena Baker, Charles S. 
Baker, Martha Alice Baldwin, Marla 
C. Barnes, Jerry Dom Barnett, 
Alicia E. Barrett, and Shelley M. 
Barrett. 

Wm. H. Bartholomew, Dennis H. 


Bennett, Evelyn V. Berkley, Kelly 
Sue Blake, Susan E. Blalock, 
Carolyn Marie Bleech, Mary L. 
Blevins, Phyllis D. Blizzard, Janet 
Ann Boon, Patricia A. Bradshaw, 
Michael J. Brandi, David Michael 
Brown, Denee P. Brown, Jennifer 
L. Brown and Lisa K. Brown. 

Margaret A. Brown, Ross Patrick 
Brown, Barbara Joan Bruhn, Claire 
E. Bullock, Suzanne Lynn Burris, 
Joelle L. Butler, Melanie C. Button, 
Tod'Glenn Byrd, Susan E. 
Cameron, Jo Ann Carllisle, Donna 
L. Carter, Dana Gail Cass, Celya L. 

Continued on page 7 


Signup to begin Monday 


Students can register for the fall 
semester from 1 p.m. until 7 p.m. 

on April 11-15 in Wagstaff Gym. 
Students wishing to register ear¬ 
ly must have a time permit. 

Time permits may be obtained 
from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. Monday 

through Thursday and from 8 
a.m. to 4 p.m. on Friday through 
April 15 in the Registrar’s Office. 

“Beginning June 7 we will 
issue time permits for regular 


registration, ’ ’ Registrar Robert 
C. Cullins said. 

Regular registration is schedul¬ 
ed tentatively from 10 a.m. to 7 
p.m. August 24-25 in Wagstaff 
Gym. 

Students having any unpaid 
parking fines, tuition, library 

fines, bad checks or failure to 
complete admission requirements 

will be placed on hold and will 
not be able to register until these 
matters have been cleared. 
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Innocence can cost 

In this wonderful country of ours we have many freedoms. So many, 
in fact, we have a tendency to take them for granted, not realizing what 
life would be like without them. 

On the other hand there are freedoms we assume we have that exist 
only in thought. The illusion disappears when brought into the light of 
reality. 

In America the idea exists that until one is proven guilty he/she is 
presumed innocent. Those of us who keep our lives in “our own lane,” 
so to speak, have little concern with this concept. We accept ti as the 
truth and give it little further thought. 

Justice takes the upper hand, however, when it comes to the Law vs. 
John or Jane Good Citizen. The DPS vs. you and me. 

On a quiet Sunday, driving down the highway in the sole vehicle in 
sight, cruising at legal speed, imagine your surprise when the cherry 
lights come after you. A few minutes later you are left alone thinking 
how robbed you feel. To argue your case with the highway patrolman 
was pointless. 

The ticket reads that you were going 69 mph in a 55 mph zone. Only 
you know you weren’t. 

The fine for this is, let’s say, $50. You may send a money order for 
that amount to the county court. But you are innocent. 

There is another course of action you may take. 

You may send $200 to the court and then be assigned a court date 
for a hearing. 

Many Americans go ahead and send the $50, confessing guilt when 
it isn’t so, because it is less expensive. Two hundred dollars doesn’t come 
easily for many of us. 

You do have the option of wadding the ticket up and depositing it in 
File 13 and justice is done. You become legally guilty of refusing to 
act on the matter and a warrant is put out for your arrest. You then are, 
and can be proven, guilty. 


Letter to the Editor 

Dear Editor: 

As one who has benefitted immensely over a lifetime from the Texas 
public schools , and more recently TJC in particular , it is time to public¬ 
ly acknowledge my appreciation for what the school has done for me. 
If the Lord permits, I will be graduating from TJC in May, better 
prepared once again to meet life’s challenges. 

It is very true that “TJC provides opportunity with excellence...,’’ 
my life’s experience (age 56) confirms it. Twice in my lifetime, once 
as a young man and now once again, though not as a young man, public 
schools have provided the opportunity to achieve some measure of worth 
in society, that due to fortunes of birth, would not otherwise have been 
available. 

At the most recent TJC school board meeting, I walked in and was 
amazed at the reception afforded, to just another person off the street. 
A member gestured for me to have a seat and I was provided a brochure 
with all the proposed agenda. I came away with two thoughts: 

1. In many countries had I shown this affrontery, I would perhaps 
still be languishing in a jail cell and/or nursing bruises about my person. 

2. Dr. Hawkins’ words warmed my heart when he said “...perhaps 
we (educators) sometimes focus too much on the four Bs of education: 
bonds, buildings, brick and boards. Let’s get back to our primary 
business, education...’’ Thank you, sir. 

Well, it’s been a great two years. I’ll remember many good teachers, 
students and happy days. 

Students, say something nice about your teachers, as you will come 
to realize they are among the very few in life who will unselfishly try 
to help you. 

Gary Hall 
7010 South Place 
Tyler 75703 
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Dweezil Zappa draws crowd 


By NATALIE ROBISON 
staff writer 

Dweezil Zappa along with Floyd 
Rose and Dennis Berardi, Kramer 
Guitars president, presented a guitar 
clinic March 23 at The Music Store, 
at 2232 West Gentry. 

Lovesick teenage girls, elemen¬ 
tary through college students, musi¬ 
cians and a horticulture instructor 
packed a local music store to get a 
glimpse of Dweezil Zappa. 

Owner Mark Garton said the clinic 
was a surprise to him and an 
unscheduled stop. 

“People must have listened to the 
radio,” Garton said, referring to an¬ 
nouncements aired on local stations. 

Don Ellis sales representative for 
Kramer Guitars said, “Kramer is the 
best guitar in the world, and The 
Music Store is so cool.” 

On their arrival, the expected 
swooning, pushing and flashing 
cameras began. KLTV briefly inter¬ 
viewed Dweezil and taped him play¬ 
ing a Kramer guitar. 

Zappa literally gave his fans the 
shirt off his back. The shirt was 
made by a fan displaying Zappa’s 
anti-drug philosophy - “I don’t do 
drugs. Don’t ask for any. Don’t of¬ 
fer me any. ” 

“I smoke on the guitar; I don’t 
smoke,” he said. 

The anti-drug shirt and an 

autographed hot pink Kramer guitar, 
paid for by featured speakers, are 
prizes in an April 9 drawing at The 
Music Store. To enter, participants 
must register prior to the drawing. 

Rose, inventor of the locking 
tremolo device, discussed more 
technical aspects of music. Zappa 
demonstrated the tremolo, of course, 
on a Kramer guitar Berardi 
developed. 

Rose advised hopeful musicians 
about getting into the music 
business. “Don’t. It’s a tough 


business. Make sure you are serious 
and stick with it. I’m still trying to 
make it.” 

Rude Awakening Guitarist Steve 
Johnson said, “I like Dweezil, I 
think when he is 25, he’ll be one of 
the best. Rose’s new album releas¬ 
ed by band Q5 entitled Q5 is pretty 
good. The guitar is good.” 

Horticulture Instructor Wayne 
Pianta said, “I’ve played for 20 
years. Dweezil is great. I saw Frank 
Zappa in concernt in the late 60s. 
The Music Store is one of the best 
in the state.” 

Zappa’a father Frank drew many 


though he was not present. Some at 
the clinic said they came for that 
reason. 

UT Art Student Cassie Strickland 
said, “I hoped to see Frank. Dweezil 
has a lot of potential. Someday he 
may be like his dad. I’m impressed 
that he stopped in Tyler.” 

Guitarist Mike Kendrick said, 
“I’m a big fan of his dad. He is pret¬ 
ty good. I think his dad taught him 
more than he says. He has Frank’s 
fingers.” 

Drummer Clark Stone, Music 
Store employee said, “I wish Frank 
were here. I’m a big Zappa fan.” 



photo by natalie robison 
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Voodoo, mystery, death make 
‘Serpent and Rainbow’ exciting 


By AMY O’NEAL 
staff writer 


I hate scary movies. When I was three years old, I 
saw a werewolf movie, maybe “Blood on the Moon.” 
I had nightmares about werewolves for 10 years. I’ve 
gotten better about scary movies over the last few years, 
but I generally try to avoid them. 

On a Friday afternoon a few weeks ago, my friends 
wanted to see “The Serpent and the Rainbow” that 
night. I refused, on no uncertain terms. I wasn’t about 
to subject myself to weeks (or months) of being scared 
to walk down my hall at night, but after an hour of their 
pleading, taunting, threatening and bribing, I gave in. 
What really convinced me was one friend’s reasoning 
that it was just a movie, an invention of someone’s mind. 

I held on to that reasoning all the way to the theatef, 
through the ticket line, popcorn line, previews of com¬ 
ing attractions and even through the opening credits. I 
held on through all of that and began to relax. Then I 


read the last line of the credits: “The following is bas¬ 
ed on a true story.” 

My peaceful world crashed around me as I sank lower 
in my seat and instinctively covered my eyes with my 
hand, leaving only a tiny hole to peek through. 

For the next two hours I cringed and jumped through 
each exciting, gory minute. I pity the guy that sat next 
to me; 1 think I knocked him in the jaw at least twice. 

The plot revolves around a Harvard professor who 
goes to Haiti in search of a drug that stops all the vital 
functions for several hours, making the victim appear 
dead. This much of the story is factual. 

His encounters with the zombies (people given the 
drug and then “buried alive”) lead him to a world of 
the un-dead and the evil people who control it. I don’t 
think this part of the movie is quite as factual. 

I have to admit it, though. “The Serpent and the Rain¬ 
bow” is great, as far as scary movies go. The combina¬ 
tion of voo-doo, mystery, love, hate, blood, gore and 
deathjeept me guessing and on the edge of my seat the 
entire time. 
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Campus Briefs 
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SPIT IT OUT-Lee Senior Lori Wilabay was one of more than and radiology, foreign language and law enforcement. The 

1,000 area high school seniors viewing the displays at the recent displays in Gentry Gym have become one of the Day’s most 

Career Day. Booths ranged from an early 20th Century office to popular features, 
state of the art computer equipment in fields as diverse as art 


1TV proves helpful 


A random sample of the most recent In¬ 
structional Television Student Surveys show¬ 
ed 49 out of 50 students are satisfied with the 
program. It its fourth year at TJC, the ITV 
program has served approximately 1,000 
students, averaging 200 per semester. 

Surveys to convass all ITV students are ad¬ 
ministered 'each semester 

The study guide and tape review sessions 
recieved praise for being “well organized and 
helpful” from 100 percent of the sample. Of 
the 50 students, 48 called the tqsts “fair.” 

The most common complaints were the 
need for more subjects taught at more con¬ 
venient times. 

Over all, the survey shows the program 
meets the needs of its students and leaves them 
asking for more. 

“Even though the drop out rate is slightly 
higher than in the classroom, 98 percent of 
those remaining receive passing marks,” 
Watkins said. 

Summer ITV possibilities are history and 
government. 

Next fall five courses are scheduled: 
English 113, Sociology 213, History 213, 
Psychology 213 and Government 223. 

Enrollment procedures and fees are the 
same for ITV as the regular TJC courses. 


PVA offers scholarships 

The Paralyzed Veterans of America, a 
veterans service organization chartered by the 
U.S. Congress, is accepting applications for 
the PVA/Youth for Vietnam Veterans 
Scholarship Fund. 

Applicants must be the natural or legally 
adopted son or daughter of an honorably 
discharged veteran who served on active 
military duty in the Vietnam theater of war 
from August 4, 1964 to May 8, 1975. The 
parent must have been killed in action, died 
‘in country’, listed as missing in action, a 
prisoner of war, disabled with 100 per cent 
service connected rating or rated as 100 per 
cent disabled for Veterans Adninistration pen¬ 
sion purposes, as the result of a spinal cord 
injury or disease. 

Each scholarship grant will be $1,500 and 
applicants must be enrolled in, or accepted by, 
an accredited four-year institution of higher 
learning. The student’s academic perfor¬ 
mance, community and extracurricular ac¬ 
tivities, as well as financial need will be 
considered. 

Completed applications and required sub¬ 
missions must be postmarked no later than 
May 31. 

For an application or more information, 
contact Scholarship Committee, do Paralyz¬ 
ed Veterans of America, 801 18th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006, or consult 
your telephone book for the PVA Service Of¬ 
fice or Chapter nearest you. 

UT Tyler plans day camp 

Camp Patriot offers weekly day camp and 
specialty camps for children age 7 to 18. The 
camps run from June 6 to Aug. 12 on the 
University of Texas campus. 

Interested persons can receive more infor¬ 
mation by calling Camp Patriot Director Dr. 


Barry Green or Program Director Barry Tillie 
at 566-7000 

Campers will bring their lunches and 
refreshments will be provided in the 
afternoon. 

Campers can gain special training in such 
programs as art, body shop, speech and 
debate, computers, biology, drama, gym¬ 
nastics, drill team, music, math, stock 
market, science, elections ’88, history, 
nature, .crafts, dance and games. 

A limited number of scholarships based 
solely on financial need are available. Each 
additional child in the family receives a 10 
percent discount for the same camp. 

ETSU to visit campus 

Representatives from East Texas State 
University in Commerce, will visit TJC from 
9:30 a.m. to noon April 14 in the Student 
Center. 

Students planning to transfer to ETSU may 
obtain information for their chosen majors. 

Spanish class to be taught 

James Swann will teach Travelers Spanish 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. on Saturdays from 
April 9 to 23. The course which will meet in 
the Powell Building on Front Street costs $50 
and pre-registration is required. - 

Travelers Spanish will prepare students 
with the basics needed to travel in countries 
where Spanish is spoken. 

For more information call 591-1536. 


Belles set spring show 

The Apache Belles Spring Show ’88, “Juke 
Box Saturday Night,” is set for April 15 -16 
at Caldwell Auditorium. 

“The show will be a lot of fun, rather than 
tellling a story it will be fast paced with live¬ 
ly song and dance routines and costume 
changes,” Apache Belle Director Ruth Flynn 
said. 

“The stage will feature a 20- foot high juke 
box that will be lighted on stage throughout 
the show,” Flynn said. 

Among featured numbers will be several 
Solo acts including; 

• Patsy Cline impersonation by Shelly 
Ingram, 

# tap solo, “Bandstand Boogie,” by Jac- 
quelin Bixby, 

# “Devil With The Blue Dress” by 
Natlie Shannon, 

• Missy Burks as Tina Turner singing 
“Proud Mary.” 

TJC Alumnus Roger Pharr will be master 
of ceremonies and former Apache Belles will 
perform a dance routine. 

The Apache Cheerleading Squad will jam 
to the Grateful Dead’s 70s hit “Good Love.” 

The Apache Belle sophomores are featured 
in a jazz dance to the instrumental “Peter 
Gunn.” Belle freshmen will perform a tap 
jazz routine to Elvis Presley’s “Jailhouse 
Rock.” 

The finale, “Success,” features the entire 
Apache Belle dance line, “We are the best, 
we got it all.” 

Flynn has directed four shows including 


“City Lights” in 1985 and last year’s 
“Calender Girls.” 

Tickets cost $5 and may be purchased from 
any Belle, at Stage Door in Times Square 
Plaza, or at Caldwell Auditorium the day of 
the show. Children under 12 will be admit¬ 
ted free. 

Tips to choose spa offered 

If you have resolved to firm your figure you 
may consider a health spa. The Consumer 
Protection Agency advises anyone consider¬ 
ing joining a spa to check it out throughly, 
visiting the spa several times before making 
a decision. 

Visit the spa at the time you would be us¬ 
ing the facilities, it may be crowded at the 
time convenient for you. Convenience to 
home or office is another consideration, driv¬ 
ing long distances may hinder your efforts. 

Visit with members of the spa and friends 
to get their views of the programs offered. 

Before signing a contract be sure what ex¬ 
actly is included in the membership. The 
phrase “for life” does not mean the member’s 
life but the life of the spa. Check with the 
parent organization concerning the future of 
the club. If a salesperson promises something 
be sure it is written into the contract, verbal 
contracts are worth little when written con¬ 
tracts are involved. 

Check with your doctor before making any 
comittment to see what type of exercise pro¬ 
gram is best for you. 

If you have problems contact the nearest At¬ 
torney General Consumer Protection Office, 
they are there to help. 
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Salvation Army, Red Cross, local volunteers 
help with recovery after damaging tornado 


photo by eric howse 

MEN AT WORK- Telephone lines hang limp as Personnel from many communities join to help those 

workers begin repair and restoring communication. victimized by violent weather. 


underscores danger 
storm season 


Tornado 
of spring 

By CHRISTY BUSBY 
and BILLIE SEBRING 
staff writers 

Tornadoes whipping through East 
Texas last week marked the end of 
the first third of the tornado season. 
These violent storms usually occur 
between March and the end of May 
in Texas and Oklahoma. 

“The best protection is educating 
people to protect themselves. The 
whole theory is that of protection 
from flying debris,” said 
History/Government Instructor Dr. 
Bob Peters. 

Peters who is also KTBB weather¬ 
man said most recently constructed 
commercial buildings are built to 
standards which make them virtual¬ 
ly safe from tornadoes. 

While spring is known as tornado 
season, meteorologists stress that 
tornadoes can occur at anytime and 
any place if the atmospheric condi¬ 
tions are right. 

Texas Tech University in Lubbock 
is working to correct myths about 
tornadoes. 

Because of its location in West 
Texas, the University is a “natural 
lab” for tornado observation and 
study. Through these studies, useful 
information is provided. 


The best protection against storm 
damage is a better house construc¬ 
tion, said Dr. James McDonald, 
head of the Institution for Disaster 
Research at Texas Tech. When 
building a house, more attention 
should be paid to details like fasten¬ 
ing roofs and anchoring structures 
more securely. 

Yet extensive construction 
measures are probably not necessary 
or wise. Building costs are high and 
in the life of a house, say 25 years, 
the odds are very small that it will 
be hit by a tornado, Peters said. 

“The best protection is educating 
people to protect themselves. The 
whole theory is that of protection 
from flying debris,” Peters said. 

“There is no way a mobile home 
can be safe. Get out of it and go to 
a low-lying area,” he said. 

In a car, the passengers can only 
follow the street grid; the tornado 
has no such restrictions. Get out of 
the car and lie in a bar ditch at the 
side of the road, he advised. 

One surprisng fact is that the 
swirling debris the tornado picks up 
is often more harmful than the winds 
themselves, said McDonald in a 
Dallas Morning News story last 
month. 

In a house, protection from debris 


is the principle concern. Interior 
walls where there is more reinforce¬ 
ment are a better place. A bathtub 
with a mattress over it or under a 
heavy table or anything heavy that 
offers protection is a good place. 

Opening a window is also a wrong 
move. Opening windows especially 
to the windward side of the house 
could encourage the destruction of 
the house because the wind is more 
apt to enter the house, McDonald 
said. 

People should be looking for 
shelter instead of wasting their time 
opening windows. 

A warning means a tornado has 
been sighted at a specific place. 

A tornado watch means that con¬ 
ditions are present from which one 
could develop. 

Most tornado watches do not pro¬ 
duce tornadoes, not even one in a 
hundred, Peters said. 

Tornadoes usually move from the 
southwest to the northeast. Their 
funnels range from 100 yards to a 
mile wide. 

The winds rarely reach more than 
80 m.p.h., but some can reach 150 
m.p.h. It was once believed that 
winds could get up to 500 m.p.h., 
but studies show winds rise only to 
about 300 m.p.h. 


The effects of a tornado can be 
devastating both emotionally and 
physically to all persons involved. 
Without the aid of such organizations 
such as the Salvation Army, Red 
Cross and local volunteers, recovery 
might be an impossible task. 

Sunday, Nov. 15, 1987 brought 
tornadoes and damaging weather to 
Palestine, Jacksonville, Whitehouse 
and surrounding areas. The storms 
left people homeless. 

The Salvation Army is playing a 
vital role in the restoration of area 
disaster sites. 

“Our initial phase of the operation 
was that we went out with our 
disaster canteens,” said Capt. Leslie 
Wheeler of the Salvation Army. The 
organization went to area towns with 
about five canteens to feed those 
hardest hit by the storms. 

The Salvation Army supplied 
beds, bed linens, staples and clothing 
to Jacksonville residents during the 
first weeks after the disaster. 

Wheeler explains that “there are 
a lot of different groups and com¬ 
panies involved” in the assistance 
process. According to Wheeler, 
Senko, a Jacksonville company that 
manufactures plastic utensils, 
donated large amounts of plastic 
spoons , paper plates and the like, to 
the Army to be distributed to 
Palestine and Jacksonville residents. 

“We sort of just stay on standby, 
and when we hear of a need for 
something, we try to get that taken 
care of,” Wheeler said. 


While the Salvation Army, Red 
Cross and disaster centers help in 
providing immediate relief to vic¬ 
tims, their relief is only temporary. 
They cannot provide the things that 
so many people have lost in a long¬ 
term sense. Many citizens have lost 
their homes, jobs, cars and a great 
many irreplaceable items. 

“Federal assistance will help a lot 
of these people long-term,” said 
Moake. 

President Reagan declared 
Cherokee and Anderson counties 
“disaster areas.” This will provide 
many homeless people with perma¬ 
nent help they are seeking. . 

Federal Emergency Managing 
Agency opened last week at the Na¬ 
tional Guard armaries in both 
Palenstine and Jacksonville. These 
offices will be in charge of federal 
aid allowances for the “disaster 
areas,” which will hopefully get 
townspeople started re-establishing; 
permanent surroundings. 

Progress is slow, but determina¬ 
tion is stronger. According to 
Moake, people have really pulled 
together in efforts to restore 
demolished communities and broken 
spirits. 

“I could not begin to list all the 
churches and denominations that 
have helped. Everybody has pulled 
together so well to help these peo¬ 
ple out,” she said. 

The list of area organizations, 
agencies and volunteer services who 
have aided and will continue to aid 
in the restoration process is long. 


photo by eric howse 

DEVASTATION -Residents of storm damaged areas find it takes 
weeks to clear up property damage and even longer to recover emo¬ 
tionally. tornadoes’ swift destruction can bring lasting scars. 
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TJC well prepared 
for emergencies 


Disastrous weather is usually not 
considered until it has already oc- 
cured. Being prepared is the key. 
TJC has a plan to accomodate such 
disasters. 

The snow and ice storms that hit 
East Texas last winter closed the 
campus once. Spring brings the 
possibility of severe thunderstorms 
and tornadoes. 

Student Affairs Director Bill 
Crowe explained how decisions to 
close school are made. 

Crowe drives the streets at 5 a.m. 
'on snowy or icy mornings to see if 
the weather will hinder students 
driving to school. After he makes his 
observation, Crowe calls Raymond 
Van Cleef, Educational and Student 
Services vice president who makes 
the final decision. 

Van Cleef also confers with 
University of Texas at Tyler and 
Tyler Independent School District 
officials. 

“It has worked fairly well int the 
past except for the last snow storm 
when the conditions worsened after 
5 a.m.,” Crowe said. 

Although there has never been any 
“official” set of regulations for TJC 
to follow for tornadoes or fires, 
Crowe says they have, in the past, 
relied on the instructors to tell 


students the basics such as get up 
against the wall or open the 
windows. 

“We rely on the (city) sirens to go 
off if we are in immient danger,” 
Crowe added. 

TJC has the National Weather Ser¬ 
vice on their scanner and campus 
safety officer monitors to tell when 
the danger has passed. 

“We do have na emergency 
preparedness plan, but no drawn out 
chart for fire evacuation,” Crowe 
added. 

The emergency preparedness plan 
is relatively new and has been work¬ 
ed on for two years. 

“You always find out you forgot 
about something when people review 
it,” CRowe explained. 

The Plan includes anything broad¬ 
ly defined as an emergency, ranging 
from a student injury to a fire or 
safety hazard. 

Crowe served as project manager 
for the Plan. He used input from ad¬ 
ministrative staff and division deans. 

Distribution of the Plan has been 
a problem, Crowe said. He invites 
anyone with any suggestons to offer. 

The Plan is tenatively scheduled to 
be put in next year’s faculty direc¬ 
tory . A copy for student use might 
be posted m i a general location such 
as the Library, Crowe added. 


Devastating tornado rewrites plans 
for victims, volunteers, news media 


photo by eric howse 

HANGING OUT -Violent winds wrap sheet metal like crepe paper and 
turn trees into firewood when a tornado strikes. 


By DOTTIE KIDD 
staff writer 

Brrriiinnnggg—the alarm goes 
off. It looks like another pretty 
Sunday. 

Time for church, hurry or we’ll be 
late. Just a few blocks to walk on 
such a nice day. 

11 a.m.—there is an air of tension, 
the sky is getting dark, must be go¬ 
ing to storm. Hope it waits till 
church is over. 

2 p.m.-can’t sleep, no nap today. 
Why is there so much tension in the 
air? Is something going to happen? 

4 p.m.-the sky is getting really 
black. The rain is coming down. A 
tornado warning is in effect in this 
area. That explains the tension. 

5 p.m.-find a ride to church for 
evening services. Can’t walk in this 
rain. Warnings being posted for the 
area constantly. Dr. Bob Peters giv¬ 
ing details of the thunderstorm. A 
tornado has been sighted near 
Whitehouse. Sure hope it goes on 
and doesn’t do any damage. Here 
comes the ride for church. 

6 p.m.-no church. Salvation Ar¬ 
my emerency units going out to 
Whitehouse. Tornado damage and 
rumors of casualties. 

6:30 p.m.-what can I do to help 
out in the emergency? Good, I can 
answer the phone, and relay 
messages. 

7 p.m.—In Jacksonville, the 


damage is great. Need more sand¬ 
wiches, send other help this way 
from neighboring towns, out. 

The wait is on, the worrying, the 
pacing, the tension. 

Is everyone O.K.? Roads are 
flooding, houses torn to pieces, 
trailers demolished, people hurt, 
killed. Anyone missing? Need 
shelter for family. Need food for 
firemen and emergency workers. 
More coffee this way. 


The wait is on, the 
worrying, the pacing 
and the tension. 


8 p.m.—damage report comes in, 
Jacksonville is a mess, more than 60 
hurt, several reported dead, flood, 
going to Mt. Selman, emergency 
help needed there, out. * 

9 p.m.—more help has arrived, 
rumor of another approaching tor¬ 
nado. “What will we do? Pray,” she 
said. 

10 p.m.-things are under control, 
police keeping looters back, 
sightseers in the way, “Get out of 
here.” 

11 p.m.—getting tired, no message 
from units for quite a while. Is 
everything O.K.? Here comes a 


message....all’s well, covering a 
large area, doing good. 

Phone calls coming, television 
needs information, now the radio, 
yes, here is the newspaper. Head¬ 
quarters calls, need help? People of¬ 
fering help, take numbers, will call 
if needed, stand by. 

More sandwiches to Jacksonville,, 
more coffee. Good, we need it. 

A friend’s family has three in- 
jQries. How bad? One mild, two 
serious. One may not make it. Pray. 

Doctors being called in to help in 
Jacksonville. Mt. Selman in fair con¬ 
dition. Power lines are down, 
Jacksonville radio station out, 
meteorologist reports storm moving 
towards Shreveport, wish the thing 
would die. Getting really tired and 
sleepy, have a test tomorrow, here 
comes a report on the base radio. 

12 a m.-all units coming in, will, 
return for clean-up work and food 
tomorrow, need rest, will crash on 
the floor. Good, make temporary 
beds on the floor, get it ready, they’ll 
be here soon. Can go home now. 

Can’t sleep. Is everyone all right? 
Try to sleep, must go take that test. 
Brrriiinnnggg—the alarm, is it over? 
It is still raining out. The storm has 
passed. 

Is everybody O.K.? How is the 
situation? go many questions. Gp 
take that test, find out later, help if 
needed. Who will be at school 
today? 


photo by eric howse 


LEAN TO THE LEFT-Businesses as well as 
homes were destroyed in nearby Palestine and 
other towns south of Tyler last fall. Last week's 


storms brought damage to communities north of 
Tyler. Tornado season runs from March through 
May in Texas and Oklahoma. 
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Small Business Center to aid companies 


Advice, training, resources to be available 


The Small Business Development 
Center officially opened recently at 
2301 S. Broadway. 

The Center will provide economic 
development management and 
technical assistance to existing and 
prospecting small businesses in 
Smith, Cherokee, Van Zandt and 
Wood counties. 

TJC President Dr. Raymond M. 
Hawkins said of the new operation, 
“The Center really has three pur¬ 
poses. First of all, it is a counseling 
center where people who either are 
interested in starting a small business 
or have an existing small business 
can literally walk in and consult with 
the director. It is free of charge.” 


“It is a learning center. One of the 
sendees we will be providing are 
courses and workshops to assist peo¬ 
ple in the small business area.” 

“But finally and most important, 
the Center will serve as a resource 
and referral. It will link the 
resources of the federal, state and 
local government with those of the 
private sector, chambers of com¬ 
merce, banking and other financial 
industries.. .and literally all of those 
who are interested in promoting 
economic development in this 
region.” 

The SBDC has operated tem- 
-porarily on campus. The new SBDC 


Administration denies 
Senate condom request 


By CARLA COCHRAN 
staff writer 

Condoms will not be available on 
campus. Students who have asked 
this question for several months 
now have their answer. The ad¬ 
ministration turned down the Student 
Senate’s proposal. 

Student Affairs Director Bill 
Crowe said, “We (administration) 
don’t think this (providing condoms) 
is one of our functions. It’s not 
something we are going to get in¬ 
volved in. Our responsibility (in this 
matter) is to keep everyone inform¬ 
ed, but it’s not a function of an 
educational institution. ’ ’ 

The Senate presented a formal 
resolution for administrative ap¬ 
proval in February. 

Their resolution reads: “...there 
exists for the students of Tyler Junior 
College the very real threat of AIDS 
and sexually transmitted 
diseases...and the use of a con¬ 
dom. . .has been shown to significant¬ 
ly reduce the possibilities of contrac¬ 
ting AIDS and sexually transmitted 
diseases, therefore... the Student 
Senate of Tyler Junior College re¬ 
quests that condoms be made 
available on campus to the students 
of Tyler Junior College.” 

Senate President Dan Gillespie 
said the Senate has “bounced” the 
idea around since last fall when they 
became aware of National Condom 


Week. The week addresses the 
AIDS issue. 

“We (the Student Senate) are not 
condoning sex,” Gillespie said. 
“We just want to protect the 
students. Also, we are offering the 
condoms to those who have no other 
means of obtaining them.” 

Gillespie said the Senate wanted to 
begin dealing with the condom issue 
last fall. Because time was so 
limited, they have put their efforts 
into the project this semester. 

The Senate considered condom 
vending machines in restrooms as 
well as making condoms available in 
the nurse’s office and the dorms, 
Gillespie said. Some ideas were 
discarded because “we don’t want 
to hurt TJC’s respectable name while 
trying to help with this issue,” 
Gillespie added. 

If someone is offended by the 
Senate action, Gillespie said, “I 
apologize. This is a health issue, not 
a sex issue. It will help prevent 
diseases. I hope everyone takes this 
seriously as a health issue and not a 
moral issue.” 

In considering the issue, the 
Senate has asked, “Is this our job as 
the Student Senate?” 

Gillespie said, “Our feeling is 
‘yes’ because we need to take active 
concern in the well being of the 
students.” 

“If it helps one person, it has done 
its job,” he said. 


Student opinions vary 
on condom distribution 


Students have mixed feelings 
about the health issue of condoms 
being distributed on campus. 

Several sources, both male and 
female, who would asked to remain 
anonymous, object. They said: 

“I don’t think they would be 
necessary on campus.” 

TJC News Associate Editor Susan 
Blalock said, “I don’t think the cam¬ 
pus is the place to sell condoms. 
They (students) can go down the 
road and buy them at Skaggs. If they 
are going to sell condoms here, they 


might as well sell syringes too!” 

But some students favor the idea. 

An anonymous female student 
said, “This is a very mature and 
complicated issue. Ten years ago 
condoms were only used to prevent 
pregnancy. Today, it is more serious 
than that. People are dying of AIDS 
and contracting serious diseases 
from not using any protection at all. 
Sexual activity will continue between 
TJC students. As long as they are 
distributed discreetly, I say ‘Go for 
it!” 


location was made possible by a 
$35,000 grant received last fall from 
the Small Business Administration 
ans a $25,000 matching gift from 
TJC philanthropologist St. Clair 
Luzzi. 

He participated in the ribbon cut¬ 
ting ceremony. 

Glen Galiga will direct the Center. 
He has several years experience 
working with small business projects 
in Dallas. 

Participating in the opening 
ceremony with Hawkins and Luzzi 
were Dr. Jim Vaughn, Board of 
Trustees president; James S. Hardy, 
Tyler Area Chamber of Commerce 


executive vice president; Tyler 
Mayor J.R. Montgomery and U.S. 
Representative Ralph Hall, D- 
Rockwall. 

Montgomery said of the center, 
“This is a most unusual occasion 
because we’re involved in something 
that we don’t have at the present 
time. That is the establishment of 
this Small Business Development 
Center. I know this is going to be 
something of great assistance. 

“It shows what we are trying to 
do in the way of bringing about 
economic development and the 
recovery we need here in this par¬ 
ticular area from this slight recession 


we may have had,” he said. 

Hawkins finished by saying, “I 
believe the Small Business Develop¬ 
ment Center concept is an outstan¬ 
ding example of cooperation at work 
and we’re very pleased at Tyler 
Junior College to be part of it.” 

According to the Northeast Texas 
Regional Small Business Develop¬ 
ment Center in the Dallas Communi¬ 
ty College District, nationwide small 
businesses employ 60 percent of all 
workers. Over 90 percent of all 
businesses in Texas fit into the small 
business category. 
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| Double Deal! 

I Get two medium cheese 

■ pizzas from Domino’s 
! Pizza® for only $8.88. 

I Each additional topping 

■ 750 per pizza. Prices do 
5 not include sales tax. 


Expires: May 15, 1988 
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area. Our drivers carry less than 
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Holland finds career , heroine 

Oprah Winfrey inspires her 



courtesy photo 


Janae Holland and Oprah Winfrey 
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By SUSAN BLALOCK 
associate editor 

In today’s fast changing job- 
market, choosing a career can be 
something of a chore. Not so for 
journalism major Janae Holland. 
Holland has found something that 
has become a rarity in these times-a 
heroine, an example to look up to, 
a path to follow. 

In September, 1986, the syn¬ 
dicated Oprah Winfrey Show began 
broadcasting in East Texas. The Em¬ 
my Award winner for daytime 
television caught Holland’s attention 
and affirmed her decision to join the 
media world. Holland “Began ac¬ 
cumulating everything I could per¬ 
taining to Oprah.’’ 

Her collection includes a 
biography on Winfrey, autographed 
pictures, reply letters, newspaper 
and magazine articles and a video 
library of Winfrey’s shows as well 
as of her guest appearances. 

“I know some people think I am 
obsessed with Oprah,’’ Holland 
said, “but I know I am better off 
idolizing someone of her caliber than 
that person shooting up on skid 
row. ’ ’ 
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“Color has nothing to do with the 
respect I have for her,’’ Holland 
said. “She is my idol because she is 
a very talanted, highly educated 
woman with a heart very much like 
my own mother’s.’’ 

Remembering that “There are no 
losers with Christ and no winners 
with the devil,’’ Holland is greatly 
influenced by Winfrey’s belief in 
God. “Even in her public role she 
still maintains her religious convic¬ 
tions and does not hesitate to share 
them.” 

Last summer Holland went to 
Chicago to see Winfrey’s program 
as it was taped. 

Holland found Winfrey to be tru¬ 
ly sincere, “She is the same off the 
air as on.” In their conversation 
“We talked as if we had known each 
other for a long time,” Holland said, 
“Like friends. I never felt there was 
anything fake about her.” 

Last summer Holland also served 
an internship at Channel 56 in 
Jacksonville. “I got a lot of hands- 
on experience. I learned how to run 
the teleprinter and copy newsfeed, 
as well as assisting the producer and 
news director. I helped produce one 
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of the TV 56 Weekly programs,” 
Holland said. “Besides typing copy 
and doing a lot of other behind the 
scene jobs, I welcomed that week’s 
guests.” 

Holland is now an intern at Tyler’s 
radio station KROZ. “I want to 
learn all that I can to become a very 
versitile journalist,” she said. 

“One day someone took a chance 
on Oprah. I believe she will one day 
do the same for someone else,” 
Holland said. “I would like the 
pleasure of working for her.” 

Asked if her appearence, much 
like Winfrey’s, would hinder her 
chances for that opportunity, 

Holland said, “I wouldn’t think so. 
If it bothered her, I would be con¬ 
tent being her go-for, out of the 
public eye.” 

Holland feels that Winfrey has 
helped her to become a better per¬ 
son. “I know I am responsible for 
my own future and I hope to take 
steps that will bring the best results. 
I know if I try and fail I will know 
that I tried and that God must have 
some better plan for my life.” 
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Unexpected Pregnancy? 

Confidential counseling 

to make the right plan for you. 
Call Pam at 214-785-7410. 

Life Anew Adoption Agency 
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Racquetball 
tournament 
set April 20 

A racquetball tournament April 
20, 21 and 22 in the HPE Center will 
be open to students. Matches are also 
planned for faculty, staff and Apache 
Club members. 

“The tournament will have no 
registration fee and will have both a 
men’s and women’s division,’’ said 
HPE Coordinator Roily Schick. 

Men can enter one of three com¬ 
petition categories, ranging from A 
for most skilled players to C 
category for beginners. 

Women will play in an open 
category. 

Student competition starts at 3 
p.m. April 20. Faculty, staff and 
Apache Club competition will begin 
at 5:30 p.m. 

“T-shirts will be awarded to the 
winner of each category,’’ said 
Schick. 


WANTED 



advertisers 

for 

TJC News 

call 

593-2293 
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BAIL 

BONDS 

219 E. FERGUSON, 
TYLER, TEXAS 75702 
595-3535 


North, West win All-Star showcase 

Top 40 sophomores play 


North and West zones won the 
first Texas Junior College All-Star 
basketball games. 

The top 40 junior college 
sophomore players were showcased 

in the doubleheader recently at 
Wagstaff Gym. 

The first game featured the North 


Zone stars whipping the South, 
118-97. 

The second contest pitted the East 
(Texas Eastern Conference), coach¬ 
ed by Jacksonville College’s Vernon. 
Harton, against the West all-stars. 

The West enjoyed a 12-point half 
time lead. Although the East claw¬ 
ed their way to a lead, they could not 


hold on and the West won, 107-103. 
TJC was represented on the East 

Squad by TEC Most Valuable Player 
Center David Benoit. At 6-feet 

7-inches, Benoit had 15 points and 
won the slam dunk contest. Alonzo 
Stephens had 12 points and a pair of 


three pointers. Craig Sibley added 
seven. 

The newly-formed Southwest 
Junior College Men’s Basketball 
Coaches Association decided to 

return the all-star game to Wagstaff 
Gym next year. 


PUT YOUR LINGUISTIC 
SKILLS ON THE LINE. 



If you’re a college graduate with a degree in foreign 
languages, here’s your chance to “talk” yourself into a 
great career opportunity. The U.S. Army is seeking 
linguists, both male and female. If you successfully com¬ 
plete training, youTl be putting your experience to work 
while earning a good salary to start, with goodOppor¬ 
tunities for quick advancement, plus food, lodging, medi¬ 
cal and dental care. 

It’s an opportunity that could lead to several civilian 
career possibilities, and give you a real edge on life. 
Contact your local Army Recruiter for more information. 

SSG Stephen Frennier at 597-1196/1197 

ARMY. BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 


Career Opportunities 

In Landscape 
Management 

Maintain, Inc. is a national award winner in landscape 
management and a leader in the industry, The company 
specializes in commercial landscaping for the Dallas, Fort 
Worth and Houston areas. 



or 

.- r _.-Landscape 

Management, Preferred Degrees include: 

Horticulture Forestry 

Agricultural Economics 
Floriculture Landscape Contracting 

Landscape Management General Agriculture 

If you are interested in a growing career opportunity with 
Maintain, Inc., please send a resume or call for more 
information. 


MAINTAIN INCORPORATED 
Attn: Personnel 
2549 Southwell 
Dallas, TX 75229 
214/241-2202 


J & D COMPUTER SALES 



IBM COMPATIBLE COMPUTERS 


ROUTE 5. BOX 5347 
MINEOLA, TEXAS 75773 


JOHN CANEDY 
(214) 569-9645 . 
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CHICKEN fJW 

CenkniBleu 


CHICKKN • HAM • SWISS CHffSli 



Arby s announces a new combination sandwich inspired by 
a grand tradition. Introducing the Chicken Cordon Bleu, a 
magnificent combination of tender chicken filet, sliced ham, 
and swiss cheese, served on a toasted poppyseed roll. Try 
one today and Taste The Arby's Difference. 

TASTI DR mrs 

4006 S. Broadway 


© 198/ Arby's. Inc 
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Upon presentation 
of student ID card 
10 percent discount 
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Upon presentation 
of student ID card 
10 percent discount 
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